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CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


HIs issue, to a large extent, is devoted to investigations of 
current trends made by the research staff of the School 


of Retailing. 


The leading article has been contributed by Q. Forrest 
Walker, economist for R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York 
City. He was formerly with the National City Company 
and was also lecturer on finance and investments, Institute 
of Banking. He is a graduate of Albion College. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

There has been a great need for a 
book which would sum up the facts 
that business organizations, now hav- 
ing smooth-running training depart- 
ments, have learned about the pro- 
cedure necessary in organizing and ad- 
ministering a training program. That 
need has been met by Dr. James A. 
Greene in his book, Organized Training 
in Business, published by Harper and 
Brothers. 

On a basis of study of the operation 
of various training programs, the 
author has enumerated the factors to 
be considered in determining the need 
of training, the kind of organization re- 
quired to carry out the plan, the 
methods and devices of presenting sub- 
ject matter, and the installation, main- 
tenance, and evaluation of the work. 

This book can be highly recom- 
mended as a text for students of per- 


sonnel work and is especially good for 
an executive new to the personnel field 
whose job it is to plan a training 
program. 

While the book considers the prob- 
lem of training from the standpoint of 
business in general, the principles are 
applicable to the retail store and the 
appendix includes programs for the 
training of salespeople, stockpeople, 
and junior executives. 


RETAIL CREDIT 

Many books will appear in this field 
in the near future. Retail Credit Practice 
treats the principles and methods of 
retail credit as found in operation in our 
stores. It is written by John T. Bartlett 
and Charles M. Reed, and is published 
by Harper and Brothers. 

It can be read with interest and value 
by retail credit managers as well as by 
students of retail credit. 
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The Application of Economics to Retail 
Problems 


Q. Forrest WALKER 


How sales may be greatly increased by adjusting prices to the 
average consumer and how store buyers may profit from a knowl- 
edge of economic conditions—these are two of the problems that 
are discussed here by the economist for R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


I Is essential for students of retailing 
to have a clear understanding of the 
place of the retailer in our distributive 
system. “The retailer's true function,”’ 
says one authority, ‘‘is that of serving 
as a purchasing agent for his com- 
munity; as such, he selects and carries 
the reserve supply of merchandise to 
meet the requirements of individual cus- 
tomers.’’ We cannot fully appreciate the 
significance of this statement without 
some knowledge of the economic evolu- 
tion which has transformed the despised 
calling of the Middle Ages into one of 
the dignified professions of the present 
day. 

We need not speculate about the ob- 
scure origins of trade, nor trace its de- 
velopment through ancient civiliza- 
tions. For our purposes, it will suffice 
to note that the ancient writers con- 
demned trade and regarded trading 
profits as akin to usury. Nystrom relates 
that the old Greek word for merchant 
was synonomous with “‘falsifier.’’ The 
medieval! church viewed trade as a sinful 
and unholy occupation. The attitude of 
philosophical writers in the Middle Ages 
is aptly summarized in a statement of 
Mercier de la Riviére who said: ‘After 
all, merchants are only traffickers, 
and the trafficker is just a person who 


employs his ability in appropriating a 
part of other people’s wealth."’ It re- 
quired centuries to break down these 
early prejudices and establish the prin- 
ciple that the retailer performs a ser- 
vice which entitles him to just compen- 
sation. 
The Industrial Revolution 

It was the industrial revolution in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century 
which marked the beginning of a 
changed public attitude toward the 
trader and the merchant. Prior to this 
time, the family was largely a self-con- 
tained economic unit. The soil was 
tilled to produce the necessary food for 
the family and the pastures provided for 
the live stock. The forests furnished the 
materials for rude shelter and the fuel 
for warmth. Grain was made into flour 
in a hand grist mill, or perhaps in a 
neighborhood mill. The housewife 
baked her own bread, churned butter, 


made cheese, dipped tallow candles, 


spun yarn, and wove the homespun 
fabrics for clothing. The family was de- 
pendent upon outside sources for only a 
few of its needs. Only the very wealthy 
could afford silks, spices, perfumes, and 
other luxuries from the Far East. In a 
household economy of this type, the 
trader played a minor rdle. 
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The industrial revolution, however, 
ushered in the factory system with its 
division of labor. Household handicraft 
gradually became less important. It was 
supplanted by the machine. The prod- 
ucts of the farm were exchanged for the 
products of the factory. Cities grew 
rapidly as marketing centers. It became 
necessary to develop various agencies of 
distribution to market agricultural 
produce and factory output. Transpor- 
tation, warehousing, wholesaling, and 
retailing were the inevitable con- 
comitants of the factory system. The 
interdependence of our economic life in- 
creased. Industry could not function 
without the essential services of the 
retail merchant. 

In the United States the industrial 
revolution came later than it did in Eng- 
land. Although the factory system was 
well established before the Civil War, the 
needs of that great conflict resulted in 
its rapid expansion. To supply the Union 
armies, factories were organized to pro- 
duce standardized articles on a large 
scale. The dearth of labor stimulated the 
use of the harvester and other agricul- 
tural machinery. Although the war was 
followed by a period of economic re- 
adjustment, it was a relatively easy task 
in an undeveloped nation to find markets 
for the products of field and factory. 


Early Developments in Retailing 

Despite our national concentration 
upon the problems of achieving greater 
production during this period, changes 
were nevertheless under way in retail- 
ing. The chain store apparently began 
in 1869 with the founding of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company; the 
Woolworth chain came ten years later. 
The larger department stores were 


founded about 1850. The growth of 
cities, the change in household eco- 
nomy, the development of urban trans- 
portation, delivery systems, newspapers, 
and the telephone all aided department- 
store expansion. The department store 
represented a further refinement of the 
general store at the country crossroads. 

Outside of the larger cities, retail 
trade was principally of a staple charac- 
ter. The merchant knew his merchan- 
dise. He knew the quality of fabrics, 
cheese, crackers, coffee, and a wide 
range of commodities bought by his 
customers. He held his trade by his 
ability to select the finest merchandise 
at the lowest cost. He was a community 
purchasing agent in a very real sense. 
The major part of the retail business was 
carried on by small units of a highly in- 
dividualistic character. There was no 
community of interest in retailing com- 
parable with that found in many lines 
of manufacturing. 

Moreover, there existed no economic 
motive for integration between manu- 
facturer and retailer. The products sold 
by the average merchant were of a 
diverse character, produced by hundreds 
of competing manufacturers. No one 
manufacturer produced all the goods re- 
quired to meet the needs of the store- 
keeper. Since each retail unit sold only 
a small part of the output of any one 
manufacturer, there was no reason for 
the acquisition of retail outlets by the 
manufacturer. The strenuous competi- 
tion between manufacturers gave the 
retailer decided bargaining advantages. 


Beginnings of Industrial Consolida- 
tions and National Advertising 
In the late eighties this competition 
was modified by the beginning of in- 
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dustrial consolidations which have con- 
tinued with various interruptions up to 
the present time. The consolidation and 
integration of manufacturing have had 
profound effects upon retailing. In some 
cases they have resulted in less compe- 
tition between manufacturers for the 
merchant's trade; in others, they have 
made the competition between large 
units more severe. They have speeded up 
production and lowered manufacturing 
costs and created the special problem of 
finding a market for increased output. 
With a few exceptions, these markets 
have not been under the control of the 
manufacturer. He has been compelled to 
adopt new methods forsecuring a market. 
Since he could not directly control 
retail outlets, his logical course was to 
attempt indirect methods of control by 
appealing directly to the consumer. 
This end has been sought by the use of 
brands, labels, and trade-marks, and 
nation-wide advertising campaigns de- 
signed to educate the consumer to de- 
pend upon the brand, label, or trade- 
mark, rather than the merchant's judg- 
ment of quality and value. This struggle 
for the supremacy of advertised brands 
has been responsible in large measure for 
undue mutiplication of retail outlets. It 
has drawn into retailing great numbers 
of individuals who have little know- 
ledge of qualities and values and sound 
retail methods. They have became pur- 
veyors of brands, labels, and trade- 
marks rather than true merchants. 
Since the World War, this com- 
petition of advertised brands has become 
more serious. The war left us with a 
tremendous excess manufacturing capac- 
ity. Along with this increased capacity 
there have come numerous changes in 
machinery and production methods 


which have greatly increased the pro- 
ductivity of labor and lowered costs. 
The struggle for markets has brought 
advertising campaigns of a much larger 
scale. Installment selling has been spon- 
sored to broaden the market for certain 
types of goods. Not content with mere 
advertising of brands, certain manu- 
facturing organizations are perennially 
secking Federal legislation which 
would compel all retailers to sell 
branded merchandise at a price fixed by 
the manufacturer and not by the re- 
tailer. 


National Brands and the Retailer 


We cannot here attempt to appraise 
the good and bad features of this com- 
petition of advertised brands. We do, 
however, hold it to be axiomatic that a 
merchant cannot perform his true 
economic function if he allows himself 
to become a mere vending machine for 
branded merchandise. He must be an in- 
dependent selector of merchandise for 
the consumer. He must choose from 
thousands of advertised and unadver- 
tised items those articles which re- 
present the best value. He must stand be- 
tween competing manufacturers and the 
public. The consumer of today is far re- 
moved from production. He is not 
equipped to analyze and select the best 
values out of thousands of articles of 


seemingly identical quality and value. 


Some stores have found it necessary to 
install fully equipped testing labora- 
tories to aid in this work. Under the 
existing economic order, the consumer 
cannot be a scientific purchaser. He 
must depend upon the retailer and the 
retailer who fails to perform this 
necessary function is bound to lose his 
place in the distributive system. The 
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economic and social objective of retail- 
ing is to improve the national standard 
of living by giving the consumer the 
most value for the least money. 

It must not be thought that leading 
retailers have been unmindful of the 
problems which these economic changes 
in distribution have brought to the fore- 
front. The growth of chain-store 
systems, the consolidations of depart- 
ment stores, the formation of loose asso- 
ciations for the joint study of retail 
problems, the formation of buying 
groups, the rise of the resident buyer, 
are manifestations of the effort to make 
the economic basis of retailing more 
secure. Great strides have been made in 
making retailing more scientific. Schools 
of retailing have been established and a 
larger number of our young men and 
women have been given broad training 
in retailing. More than ever before, dis- 
tribution in all its phases is challenging 
the best thought of our day. We are only 
beginning to awaken to the splendid 
opportunities which it offers as a field 
of economic endeavor. 


New Demands on the Retailer—the 
Community Purchasing Agent 


We have said that it is the economic 
function of the retailer to act as a com- 
munity purchasing agent. In the per- 
formance of this function, he cannot 
safely overlook the economic factors 
which are changing the character of 
consumer demand. The consumer is no 
longer satisfied with the drab staples of 
yesterday. He has acquired a style com- 
plex. The reasons for this new attitude 
are not difficult to explain. 

The automoble has removed the 
isolation of suburban and rural life. 
Fashion magazines, periodicals, and 


newspapers of all kinds find their way 
into the remotest corners of the country. 
The movies flash daily and nightly the 
latest fashions before the formerly un- 
tutored millions. There is a new appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, the ‘‘chic,’’ 
and the ‘‘smart.’’ This new consumer 
demand manifests itself all along the 
line, from home architecture and fur- 
nishings to clothing and even food. 
There is the ever present paradox of 
wanting that which is different, and yet 
similar to what others have. Consumer 
demand is fickle and is being constantly 
cast into new molds. There is no longer 
a dumping ground for style mistakes in 
isolated communities. The number of 
staples has grown rapidly less. They 
find a narrowing market with a “‘style- 
conscious’’ population. 

Mass production of consumers’ goods 
faces new problems. The automobile in- 
dustry is no longer concerned merely 
with the problems of producing a car 
which ‘‘will take you there and bring 
you back”’; it seeks new customers with 
an unprecedented competition of en- 
gine, chassis, and body refinements. 
Apartment dwellings are no longer mere 
crude boxes of masonry and steel—they 
are crowded with refinements and com- 
forts to meet the whims and desires of 
the tenant with money to pay for them. 
The new consumer demand is backed by 
a material well-being without parallel 
in history. The consuming public is 
willing to pay him who satisfies its 
caprices within the limits of its cash or 
credit-paying power. It does not reckon 
the social cost of ceaseless change and 
experimentation. The “‘style conscious”’ 
public made retailing a more complex 
business requiring a higher order of 
executive skill and business acumen. 
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Catering to the Average Customer 

In appealing to this new consumer 
demand, the retailer and the manv- 
facturer must understand the purchasing 
power of their customers. A few years 
ago an analysis was made of the income- 
tax returns filed in New York City and 
environs within a radius of thirty miles. 
That study showed that approximately 
89 per cent of the total number of returns 
were for individuals with incomes wader 
$5,000, and proved conclusively that 
the greatest volume of retail business is 
obtained from people of small and 
moderate incomes. If the merchant is 
appealing to the average customer and 
the income of the average customer is 
modest, it follows that a great volume 
of business can only be built up in the 
price ranges within reach of the average 


' pocketbook. This fact is often over- 


looked by the newcomer in the retail 
field. 

Of course, there are many stores 
which do not aim to appeal to the 
average customer but which seek their 
business from the more wealthy in- 
dividuals. When a retail business, how- 
ever, aims to meet the needs of the 
average customer, there is much to be 
gained from a thoughtful consideration 
of what the 89 per cent of the consuming 
public can and will pay for various types 
of merchandise. One of the great secrets 
of retailing lies in this simple fact that 
the customer’s income determines in 
large measure what he can and will pay 
for merchandise. 

It must not be thought that low prices 
and good style are necessarily incom- 
patible. Merchandise which is beautiful, 
“‘chic,”’ or ‘‘smart,’’ need not always be 
expensive. The cheapest automobile on 
the market must have good lines and 


broad style appeal if it is to sell in 
volume. Definite efforts are now being 
made to improve the design and style of 
merchandise which falls within the 
price range of the average customer. It 
is just as important for the $2.94 hand 
bag to have style appeal as it is for the 
$89.50 dress. The public is being edu- 
cated to good style and taste and they 
must be brought into the price ranges 
which it can afford to pay. 


Adjusting Prices to Customer 
Demand 


There are several corollaries of the 
theory of price ranges, one of which we 
will illustrate although we are unable 
to quote exact prices. Some time ago, 
Macy’s purchased a quantity of excel- 
lent fountain pens which would nor- 
mally retail at from $10 to $12. We 
bought them so cheaply that we were 
able to mark them at $5.94. We planned 
a sale, advertised extensively, and 
hoped for a quick disposal. We were 
disappointed. The sale was a failure, 
although the merchandise was excellent 
and very low priced, relative to its 
normal selling price. Some time later, 
we purchased several thousand foun- 
tain pens which would normally retail 
for $1.94. We were able to offer these 
pens at 89 cents. We had a relatively in- 
expensive advertisement and the sale 


was a phenomenal success. Why did one - 


succeed and the other fail? The answer 
is found in the modal fountain-pen price 
of the department which was around 
$2.00. In the first case, we offered a 
bargain in the price class far above our 
normal selling range; in the second case, 
we had a price far below that which our 
customers normally paid. Probably we 
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have rarely had a great sales movement 
which violates the principle involved in 
this simple example. But that does not 
mean that all sales are successful if the 
price is ‘‘right.’’ It simply means that if 
the price is ‘‘right’’ and the sale fails, 
some other cause has been responsible; 
such as the season, the quality of the 
merchandise, the advertising, etc. 


In selecting merchandise to fit the pre- 
ferences and paying ability of the 
average customer, it is difficult for the 
buyer to take the objective point of 
view. Consciously or unconsciously, the 
buyer is often unduly influenced by his 
own personal buying habits and the pre- 
ferences and tastes of his friends. It is 
not easy to disassociate oneself from 
one’s own experiences, habits, tastes, 
and preferences, yet the most intelligent 
interpretation of consumer demand 
comes from constant endeavor to en- 
visage the social and economic circum- 
stances of the consuming class to which 
appeal is to be made. We can seldom 
draw safe conclusions as to needs and 
desires of great groups of consumers from 
our own personal experiences. 


Many costly errors of buying judg- 
ment arise from failure to appraise 
properly the selling arguments of ven- 
ders. Venders are nearly always special 
pleaders. They are consciously or un- 
consciously biased in favor of their own 
merchandise. They may or may not 
have merchandise suitable for the con- 
sumer whom the merchant aims to 
serve. The buyer must be always on his 
guard. He must never forget that he is 
merchandising to a typical consumer 
and the merit of the particular mer- 
chandise must always be analyzed from 
this objective side. 


Effect of Industrial Environment 
on Sales 

If the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer is of such importance, it naturally 
follows that the skilled merchant can- 
not afford to neglect the study of general 
business conditions and the influence 
which they exert upon consumer 
demand. Economic trends not only 
modify the purchasing power of the in- 
dividual but they also affect great 
groups of consumers. If prosperity is 
widespread, the demands upon manu- 
facturers for merchandise increase and 
prices often advance in many lines. If 
there is depression, consumer demand 
drops off, stocks of merchants and 
manufacturers tend to increase, and 
commodity price weaknesses develop. 
The study of these external influences 
upon purchasing power has become a 
special feature of modern merchandis- 
ing. 

A merchant conducting a business in 
a city where the masses of the popu- 
lation are dependent upon the activity 
of a few large steel mills should natu- 
rally be concerned about the trend of 
operations in the steel industry. If there 
is evidence that curtailment of opera- 
tions is not far distant, he can plan in- 
telligently to reduce stocks and place his 
business in a position to meet the chang- 
ing economic status of his customers. 
Or, if the city is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the automobile industry, 
the changing trends of that industry are 
of more than incidental importance to 
the merchant. Obviously, the more 
diversified the industries of a city, the 
more stable is the character of retail 
trade. Aggregate consumer purchasing 
power in a city like Detroit is apt to 
show far more fluctuations than in a city 
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like Washington, D. C. In New York 
City and environs we have unusually 
diversified industries. This area prob- 
ably reflects fairly well average business 
conditions throughout the country. 


Analyzing Business Trends 

For several years we have endeavored 
to keep our department managers in- 
formed regarding the general trends of 
business. Once each month we hold a 
meeting of department managers at 
which the salient developments in in- 
dustry and trade are presented in a short 
talk which is illustrated with charts. 
The scope of these discussions may be 
briefly sketched. 

We begin these talks with a survey of 
banking and credit conditions, pointing 
out the significant changes in money 
rates and the position of our Federal Re- 
serve banks. In recent years speculation 
in stocks has absorbed vast supplies of 
credit, introducing elements of possible 
instability into the banking situation. 
We endeavor to appraise the effects of 
this speculation upon business. We then 
discuss conditions in the. key industries 
—construction, automobiles, iron and 
steel—the records of production, and 
the probable future trends. We present 
a similar review of trends in distribu- 
tion, such as department-store sales, 
chain-store and mail-order sales, whole- 
sale houses, etc. We assemble all avail- 
able information regarding commodity 
stocks. We analyze the trend of whole- 
sale prices, employment, wages, and the 
cost of living. We also devote some time 
to detailed consideration of economic 
conditions in the major textile in- 
dustries. We usually conclude with a 
brief summary and a forecast of the 
general trend during the coming quarter. 


These discussions are designed to 
present to the department manager the 
economic conditions under which he 
must operate. It is only human to be- 
come so absorbed in the immediate 
problems of a department that these 
outside influences upon sales and prices 
are overlooked. The monthly meeting 
serves to stimulate the department man- 
ager to orient himself in the business 
world, to think about the external 
forces which will aid or handicap him 
in planning his business during the en- 
suing months. As a result of this care- 
fully planned effort, we may safely say 
that probably no group of retail buyers 
goes into the market with better in- 
formation as to existing and probable 
future business conditions. Such train- 
ing cannot fail to make the individual a 
better merchant. 


Available Statistical Information 


To trade well it is necessary for the 
department manager to have a good 
understanding of economic conditions 
in the industry with which he deals. In 
recent years a vast amount of worth- 
while statistical information has been 
made available to both buyer and seller. 
Our Federal Reserve banks give us each 
month a summary of the sales and 
stocks of particular departments in 
stores in each Federal Reserve district. 
It is no longer necessary to guess about 
the sale of floor coverings throughout 
the country, the trend of the chinaware 
business at retail, changes in retail 
distribution of silks, cottons, woolen 
fabrics, flowers and feathers, and numer- 
ous other lines of merchandise. The De- 
partment of Commerce, trade associa- 
tions, and other agencies now compile 
statistical information regarding produc- 
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tion, sales, stocks, and unfilled orders in 
many branches of industry. It is not nec- 
essary for the buyer to secure his informa- 
tion secondhanded from the vender, nor 
need the vender get his information re- 
garding sales secondhanded from the 
buyer. Much of this information is in- 
complete, but enough is available of 
leading industries to guide the buyer. 

In our executive office library, we 
have extensive files of this informa- 
tion which may be consulted at any 
time. We aim to give the buyer all 
possible help in understanding the true 
economic conditions in the industries 
from which he makes his purchases. 
We do not expect him to be a statisti- 
cian. We are prepared to help him 
interpret the facts and figures. Eco- 
nomic data will not aid him in solving 
style problems, but it will serve to guide 
him in judging production, stocks, 
distribution of specific commodities, 
and price trends. 

The department manager must not 
only be informed regarding conditions 
in particular industries, but he should 


also have a working knowledge of 
manufacturing costs and profits. If he is 
buying cotton sheets or towels, he should 
know something about the costs of 
cotton in the sheet or towel, the labor 
costs, and the gross manufacturing mar- 
gins. In hosiery, blankets, and numer- 
ous types of merchandise, raw material 
costs are very important. If we are 
placing advance orders in such mer- 
chandise, we must be sure that our pur- 
chase price is sufficiently low to afford 
adequate protection against drastic 
changes in raw material costs. Ob- 
viously, the buyer must be informed re- 
garding the probable future trend of 
these important raw materials. 

Many other economic phases of re- 
tailing could be explained. It has been 
our aim, however, to stress the eco- 
nomic function of the retailer and 
the economic factors influencing con- 
sumer demand and buying methods. 
We believe that the economic approach 
to retail problems will prevent many 
costly mistakes and contribute largely 
to more scientific retailing. 


Buying and Merchandising Division 


The Central Buying Experiment 


Market executives who are experimenting with central buying 
have contributed their ideas to this study of the most 
recent buying movement. 


We is central buying? What are 


its advantages and disadvantages? 
Does the central buyer have sole author- 
ity to make selections? What is the 
future of central buying? 


These are some of the questions fre- 
quently asked today and it is interesting 
to know that very few organizations 
will try to answer all these inquiries 
because central buying has become im- 


THE CENTRAL BUYING EXPERIMENT II 


portant almost overnight, and to most 
stores and buying offices it is a new 
activity. 

Central buying refers to the plan of 
having a buyer in the central market in 
complete charge of all purchases made 
for certain departments or classifications 
of departments for a group of con- 
solidated or associated stores. It differs 
from group buying in that, under the 
latter plan, the store buyers meet and 
vote on styles to be carried by all and 
then each buyer places orders for the 
quantity desired, a minimum often be- 
ing set. Under central buying there is no 
meeting of store buyers, the central 
buyer is the buyer for like departments 
in the different stores, getting his in- 
formation as to what to buy from daily 
and weekly stock and sales records, 
communications from the department 
or store manager—who is not the buyer 
—and from market sources. The com- 
munications from the stores take up 
local conditions and the manager's 
slant on the figures of operation that 
have been provided the central buyer. 
The communications may indicate 
specific needs, but are advisory in nature. 
Central buying differs from resident 
buying in that it is a subclassification 
of the latter. Resident buying includes 
all plans of having a representative 
in the central market. In most cases 
the resident buyer is simply an assistant 
to the store buyer, suggesting resources 
when the buyer is in the market and 
placing open orders when the store buyer 
requests them. The central buyer places 
orders on his own responsibility; he is a 
resident buyer with unusual powers. 

Central buying is a part of the chain- 
store method of merchandising; that is, 
the chain store handling convenience 


goods and inexpensive and more staple 
items of shopping goods. 

The J. C. Penney Company has often 
been singled out as an example of central 
buying, although the procedure is not 
identical to that indicated in the 
definition above, in that the forty-odd 
central buyers for the Penney Company’s 
1212 stores must resell to the individual 
store managers. By this arrangement, 
the needs of each unit are first summed 
up by the store manager for a period of 
six months, according to the manager's 
interpretation of local demand. Twice a 
year store managers group together 
with the buyers at some convenient 
point and plan purchases for the en- 
suing season. Managers learn the latest 
merchandise news from the buyers, who 
are constantly in the market, and place 
their orders accordingly. These man- 
agers profit immensely by being able 
to exchange information with other 
store managers, and to obtain merchan- 
dise advice from the buyers who are 
cognizant to all market innovations. 
This, then, is acombination of group and 
central buying. 

Department-store chains and associa- 
tions have until recently avoided central 
buying, although market representation 
through a resident buyer has in nearly 
every case been obtained and although 
group buying has been widely tried out. 
It has been felt that the style element in 
the majority of department-store goods 
makes central buying impracticable. 


Central Buying of Staples 
In the case of the more staple items, 
however, a number of department-store 
groups are attempting central buying. 
Among them are the Associated Mer- 
chandising Corporation, the Dry Goods 
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Alliance, W. A. Wieboldt and Com- 
pany, Gimbel Brothers, and the 
National Department Stores. 

The Associated Merchandising Cor- 
poration is doing central buying in 
shoes, luggage, china, and one or two 
other divisions. An executive of this 
association of sixteen great stores ex- 
pressed his belief that central buying 
activities would spread to other depart- 
ments just as soon as a proper relation- 
ship could be established between those 
departments and market conditions 
that make central buying possible. 

The Dry Goods Alliance, an associa- 
tion of twenty-two smaller department 
stores, confines central buying to goods 
on a ‘‘master list’’ of over six hundred 
staple items. These include toilet goods, 
drugs, notions, domestics, underwear, 
hosiery, men’s furnishings, handker- 
chiefs, and stationery. A minimum 
stock-control system is in operation. 
The New York office receives reports 
every time a minimum is reached and 
ships a recorder, adjusting the minimum 
according to the rate of sale. The store 
buyers that have some of their stock 
thuscentrally bought and controlled are 
enabled to devote all their buying 
energy to special, novelty, and style 
items. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the Sears, Roebuck 
Company, the great mail-order house, 
has engaged Carl Fast to install a 
similar minimum control system in all 
its retail stores. 

W. A. Wieboldt and Company, 
with four outlets in Chicago, was one 
of the first department-store groups to 
attempt central buying. It has central 
buyers for all yard goods, cheap dresses, 
ribbons, luggage, and novelties, with 
sales managers in charge of selling de- 


partments. The buyers only buy on 
requisition from the stores, however, 
or when the sales managers have 
approved new market offerings that 
the buyers suggest. 

Gimbel Brothers recently established 
a central buyer for men’s shoes but are 
undecided as to how far the movement 
will progress. 

The National Department Stores re- 
cently began central buying for all wash 
goods, bedding, and linens. In order that 
the buyer may become familiarized with 
the needs of the communities served 
by the various National stores, he 
makes personal visits from time to 
time to each store, thus coming in con- 
tact with the individual problems of 
each unit. 

The Hahn Department Stores have 
shown interest in central buying and 
will probably engage in it to some ex- 
tent when their organization gets 
further under way. 


Central Buying of Style Goods 


In the case of style goods, central 
buying is just being experimented with 
by the department-store groups, al- 
though a number of leased department 
organizations have long been practising 
such buying in the case of women’s 
ready-to-wear and millinery. For in- 
stance, the R. J. Cronin Company, Inc., 
representing an aggregate sales volume 
of $30,000,000, has been doing central 
buying for several years. A number of 
small chains specializing in women’s 
ready-to-wear have also bought cen- 
trally for some time. A number of 
family organizations, particularly, have 
been successful with such centralized 
buying and control. 
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Among the department-store groups, 
there is one department that may be 
called a style department in which 
central buying is making headway. This 
is the fur department. The Hecht Com- 
pany with stores in Washington, Balti- 
more, and New York, B. F. Schlesinger 
and Sons, Inc., with stores in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Tacoma, and Port- 
land, Lane Bryant, Inc., with spec- 
ialty stores in a number of cities—these 
are organizations that have already 
established central buyers for furs. The 
reasons given for employing a central 
buyer for such a department are (1) an 
expert knowledge of furs is necessary to 
operate such a department successfully 
and only the largest stores can afford an 
expert fur buyer, (2) a thorough under- 
standing of the fur market and all pre- 
vailing conditions connected with the 
purchase of furs, such as the extreme 
price fluctuations, is also necessary, and 
this is impossible unless the fur buyer 
be in the market at all times. The 
Schlesinger stores also buy inexpensive 
dresses centrally and the Tacoma unit 
has had great success with a collegiate 
shop, the merchandise for which is all 
bought by a New York resident buyer 
who receives sales and stock records and 
weekly letters of advice from the man- 
ager of the department. 

Western stores seem to be finding it 
advisable to allow their regular resident 
buyers to take on more responsibility 
than they have had in the past and to 
place orders for large portions of the 
store’s needs in certain departments. The 
department buyers are thus relieved of 
frequent trips to the market. Of course, 
this is not central buying, in that the 
store buyers are still the persons in 
actual charge of all purchases made. 


Advantages 
The chief advantages of central buy- 
ing are: 

(1) It brings the store closer to the 
market in many lines. The central 
buyer can ship to his stores new 
offerings promptly without wait- 
ing for a group meeting or for the 
store buyer to try to make up his 
mind before he sees the goods. The 
central buyer is likely to keep the 
store a little more in touch with 
market developments than does the 
usual resident buyer, serving a large 
number of stores and with little 
knowledge of the needs of each. 

(2) Central buying, like group buying, 
results in price economies in that 
large orders may be placed. This is 
particularly true in the case of 
staples. 

(3) In departments, such as furs, where 
a high degree of expert knowledge 
is necessary, the central buyer is 
likely to do a better job and be 
more economical to the stores in a 
group than separate buyers for each. 
A wider use is made of the buying 
talent of a good man. All stores in 
the group may obtain expert buyers 
at a low cost to each. 

(4) Central buying of staple items, 
combined with a stock control 
system, will result in staple stocks 
of all stores being controlled by a 
few experts in the central office, the 
store buyers being enabled to de- 
vote all their time to other activi- 
ties calling for more executive and 
judicial ability. 


Objections 
The objections to central buying are: 
(1) Buying and selling are two phases 
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of the same function and should be 
handled by the same person. The 
executive in the store is more 
likely to push the sales of goods he 
selects than those that a central 
buyer ‘‘wishes’’ on him. 

(2) Central buying will lead to ‘‘pass- 
ing the buck."’ If profits are not 
satisfactory, is it the fault of the 
central buyer or of the department 
manager? 

(3) The selling points of new goods 
should all be passed on to sales- 
people, and this can best be done 
by the person who has bought the 
goods and is in the store to pro- 
mote them. 

(4) The buying needs of each store are 
often different and a central buyer 
can hardly maintain an intimate 
knowledge of each store’s needs. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Knox Hat Company, 
formerly operating a chain with central 
buying, has now decentralized buying 
operations and is to handle needs of 
each unit individually through separate 
buyers. This company claims that the 
needs of each unit have varied so greatly 
in the past that it has been impossible 
for the central buyer to supply each in- 
dividual store with merchandise best 
suited for its clientéle. This action was 
further substantiated by the statement 
that a central buyer could not know the 
kind of merchandise best suited for each 
unit in the chain. Therefore, the or- 
ganization has gone back to the idea of 
having a buyer operate each store as if 
it were his own business. 

To come to a conclusion as to the 
merits of central buying and as to its 
future is hardly possible now with the 
matter in such an embryonic state. 


However, it appears reasonably certain 
that the central buying and control of 
staple items is desirable. In the case of 
style goods, there are likely to be re- 
markable successes but also outstanding 
failures. When stores in the group have 
essentially the same style requirements 
or when the stores separately cannot 
hire the necessary buying talent, central 
buying is likely to have a measure of 
success. But the objections listed indi- 
cate that the bulk of department-store 
buying is likely to be made under the 
time-honored plan for some time to 


come. 
Lez C. Hazen 


VOLUME AND MARK-UP 


The difficulty that department stores, 
and even chain-store units have had re- 
cently in ‘‘beating last year’s figures’’ 
profitably has made the problem of 
volume versus mark-up particularly 
acute. A judicious combination of vol- 
ume, mark-up, and stock turnover is 
obviously necessary to reap a substantial 
net profit. Volume without a reasonable 
mark-up or accompanied by heavy 
stock is not profitable, nor is a high 
mark-up gained at the expense of 
volume and turnover likely to yield 
adequate results. A high turnover also 
may cut into profits, if gained at the 
expense of incomplete stocks and a small 
return on sales. The essence of the mer- 
chandising problem, then, is to get 
that adjustment between volume, mark- 
up, and turnover that will yield the 
largest dollar profit. 

Opinions expressed at the annual con- 
vention in February of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association tended 
to the conclusion that volume has been 
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sought at the expense of an adequate 
mark-up and that large gains in store 
volume should not be expected in the 
future. The search for volume has led 
to special sales that have been re- 
sponsible, to a large degree, for heavy 
markdowns, additional expense before 
and after the sales, and a lower initial 
mark-up. Expert opinion seems to 
conclude that future profits will grow 
out of better management and mass 
buying, the first resulting in lower ex- 
pense and less markdowns, and the 
second in a higher initial mark-up. 

While violent methods to get volume 
have doubtless been harmful, there is 
still much to be said for the plan of 
large volume and low mark-up. 

Some of the most successful popular- 
priced stores in the country are now 
operating on this principle. They are 
gaining increasing volume by offering 
high grade, artistic merchandise at prices 
far below the customary prices for such 
goods. Articles that are sold inexclusive 
shops at prices more than double the 
cost are offered at normal mark-ups to 
the great middle-class trade. 

It is estimated that 26,500,000 fami- 
lies in the United States receive incomes 
as follows: 


1.5% incomes in excess of $10,000 
6.7% incomes between 5,000-10,000 
47.0% incomes between 2,000-5,000 
38.0% incomes between 1,000-2,000 
6.8% incomes less than 1,000 


Many articles at current prices appeal 
only to those with incomes over $5,000 
a year. Often a small reduction in price 
puts the goods within the purchasing 
power of a less wealthy group number- 
ing perhaps seven times as many people. 
The popular-priced store that adjusts 


its prices carefully to make them appeal 
to the great middle class of customers 
and that reproduces at lower mark-ups 
goods that have all the desirable 
features of higher priced goods that only 
the well-to-do have hitherto been able 
to purchase—this store can often get a 
greatly increased volume with no detri- 
mental after effects. The vastly in- 
creased sales made possible through a 
small downward adjustment in price is 
explained by the distribution of personal 
incomes. To each potential customer 
of a store having an income that 
will permit spending more than $20.00 
for a lamp, there may be ten customers 
with incomes that will allow spending 
$15.50. If the lamp costs $10.00 there is 
more profit to be made in selling ten at 
a $5.50 margin than one at a $10.00 
margin. This is not special sales mer- 
chandising. It is the adjustment of each 
price to the point where the combina- 
tion of volume and profit on each trans- 
action will yield the greatest income. 
Nor does such merchandising lead neces- 
sarily to a smaller mark-up in the long 
run. The greatly augmented volume at 
the lower price generally results in 
lower production costs per unit. The 
$10.00 lamp can probably be produced 
for $8.00 and a larger mark-up again 
obtained, unless it seems desirable to 
reduce the price a second time to bring 
the lamp within the purchasing power 
of an even lower income group. 

In spite of the slowing up of the aver- 
age rate of increase in department-store 
sales, there is still opportunity to in- 
crease volume considerably by adjust- 
ing prices on desirable quality mer- 
chandise to conform to the effective de- 
mand of the majority of a store’s 
customers. 
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The Weather and Sales Promotions 


Failure of most stores to correlate advertising and — 


= with the weather has been a source of waste 


expense. 


he increased reliability of weather forecasts is now making it 
possible to promote the right goods on the right day. 


F@ years weather has been not only 
a convenient topic of conversation, 
but also the great alibi for the retail 
merchant. Undoubtedly a better under- 
standing of the weather would help to 
stop the great losses resulting from ab- 
normal or subnormal variations from 
average weather. Weather is s?ldom 
normal at any time, and it is in propor- 
tion to the variation above or below an 
average norm that the effect of weather 
on business is tn be discovered and taken 
advantantage of by the wise merchant. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
merchants as to the extent of the 
weather problem. Some feel that the 
weather not only has a direct influence 
On certain seasonal businesses, but that 
it has a definite influence on the state of 
mind of the business man. This idea is 
carried out to the extent of suggesting 
buying and selling weather. In selling 
weather, every one is optimistic and 
both parties to a transaction will have, 
temporarily, an exaggerated idea of the 
value of the goods, of the prospects of 
the future, and of each other's merits as 
good fellows and sound business men. 
Profits of transactions on such days will 
run chiefly to the seller. 

On buying days, however, the canny 
salesman will not go into the market, 
for then pessimism reigns, and all is in 
favor of the purchaser. Sellers will be 


pessimistic about the value of the goods 
and will take anything to get rid of 
them. Profits will be the buyer’s, for 
pessimism will lower the asking price. 

On the other extreme, we find many 
business men who feel that weather has 
been a convenient alibi in which to 
pigeonhole many of the merchandising 
and publicity mistakes. If the mer- 
chandise is right, and the price is 
right, these merchants feel that people 
will purchase just as much in the long 
run no matter what the weather. If 
people do not purchase today, or this 
week, they will make up for it to- 
morrow or next week. People purchase 
according to season and not according 
to the weather is the belief. Neverthe- 
less, even if weather variations do not 
add or detract from the season’s totals, 
information as to when people Would 
purchase would save merchants large 
amounts, even in the course of a single 
year. 


Effect of Weather on Retail Trade 


The influence of weather on all busi- 
ness is not the same. The first factor to 
be taken into consideration is the kind 
of weather. An interesting survey 
brought out the fact that precipitation 
accompanied by strong winds exerts the 
most influential check upon the number 
of people who will venture out. Al- 
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though rainfall without wind has less 
influence, snowfall without wind seemed 
to keep as many people at home as the 
combination of rain and a strong wind. 
A considerable drop in temperature, 
along with a blustery wind, is next in 
order in effecting a decrease in shoppers, 
while a strong wind alone shows still 
less influence. Least effective in keep- 
ing people at home is a marked drop in 
temperature, unaccompanied by any 
other disagreeable weather element. 


From the store’s point of view, the 
next factor is the time the inclement 
weather starts. If it rains before nine or 
ten in the morning, many are discour- 
aged from shopping on account of the 
weather. If the rain comes in the late 
forenoon or afternoon, customers are al- 
ready in town as a rule. A sudden 
shower then drives many people into 
the stores for shelter. This type of 
shopper is not so interested in pur- 
chasing, but rather in spending time 
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until the shower is over. Nevertheless, 
there will be more sales than if the 
shower came up in the morning. 

The next big factor is the type of 
customer to whom the store is catering. 
High-class stores feel that the weather 
is not so much of a factor, since their 
trade is the type that comes to the store 
in automobiles. Hence, all these cus- 
tomers have to do is step out of their 
homes into their cars and from their 
cars into the stores. High-class stores, 
as a rule, do not advertise special sale 
items, but regular merchandise that 
leads to prestige building. Since they 
do not have so many sales, the purpose 
of their advertising is largely to keep 
their names before the public. On the 
other hand, others of the same type feel 
that their customers will not go out in 
inclement weather, but will rather post- 
pone their needs till a more convenient 
time. 

Popular stores where price is the main 
appeal find weather decidedly a factor 
in their business. Much of the ad- 
vertising represents sale or price pro- 
motions, and a large part of the day’s 
business depends upon such promotions. 
If the weather turns out to be un- 
seasonable, the promotion is likely to be 
a failure. Yet many merchants find that 
where price is to be the determining 
factor, customers will turn out in large 
numbers for a real bargain, no matter 
the weather. This is especially true if 
subway, busses, or street cars run to the 
door of the store. 

Still another consideration is the kind 
of goods that is handled. Necessities 
are purchased more regularly, while 
luxury items may wait for the con- 
venience of the customer. One New 


York shoe-chain manager feels that, 
were it not for the overhead, he could 
save money by closing his store on 
rainy days. The effect of weather on the 
shoe business is direct as well as causal. 
Any type of dampness cuts off shoe 
sales except shoes purchased for events, 
such as opera slippers and evening 
slippers, which must be had regardless 
of the weather. 

Snow on the ground, especially near 
Christmas, is greatly to be desired by 
the retailer. With Easter early this 
year, and the weather a bit colder than 
usual, merchants are looking forward 
anxiously to its effect on spring trade. 
Each department of seasonable goods 
has its critical month: gloves, between 
the middle of September and the 
middle of October; women’s coats in 
October; most spring goods in March; 
straw hats in the middle of May to the 
middle of June. Bathing-suit manu- 
facturers say that their season is broken 
during the month of June; but a very 
warm June will practically double their 
sales. Warm weather in the fall and 
early winter season will but defer the 
sale of winter overcoats, but this warm 
weather early in the spring will not 
only defer the purchase of spring top- 
coats, but move many customers to 
make their winter overcoats or last 
year’s topcoats last until summer really 
sets in. 

This is but a partial consideration of 
the many ways in which weather affects 
business. We do know in a large meas- 
ure how, and to what extent, the retail 
business is affected by changes in the 
weather. What can a retailer do about 
the weather? 
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Anticipating the Weather 

While the most obvious answer to 
this question is, ‘Anticipate the weath- 
er,’’ the fact still remains that but a 
minority of the retailers have availed 
themselves of the information furnished 
by the United States Weather Bureau 
and private services with their daily and 
weekly forecasts. 

Probably the reasons for this lack of 
use of the information could be summed 
up under two heads: first, that the mer- 
chants plan their activities six months 
ahead, and definite plans are made as 
much as a week or more ahead. The 
information furnished by the Govern- 
ment and private weather services does 
not forecast into the future long enough. 
Secondly, the merchants lack confidence 
in these daily and weekly forecasts. 
Some merchants have had the experi- 
ence of withdrawing a promotion on a 
certain day because of the forecast of 
inclement weather, only to have the 
day turn out to be clear and warm. 

Though stores do not use the weather 
information so much in forecasting 
their future activities, they do consider 
and keep a record of past promotions 
with weather on that particular day. 
One Newark store had the experience of 
a judge of the local court calling in to 
get the correct weather report for a 
year ago, to settle a point under dis- 
pute. This particular store receives 
daily weather reports from the local 
meteorologist and records them on the 
back of the daily advertisements when 
they are filed. 

One of the best known of the private 
weather services is that started by 
Henry Helm Clayton with the backing 
of the Retail Trade Board of Boston 
and the Associated Industries of Massa- 


chusetts. The members felt a need of 
advance weather information to help 
in advertising, in holding special sales, 
in deciding when to take markdowns, 
and to some extent in buying. While the 
United States Weather forecasts could 
be used in some measure, it was realized 
that longer term forecasts were highly 
desirable. Mr. Clayton put to practical 
use the discoveries made by Dr. C. G. 
Abbot of the Smithsonian Institution 
as to the relation of solar radiation to 
weather conditions on this planet. 
Fairly reliable forecasts for seven days 
ahead are furnished twice a week, while 
long-time forecasts give the probable 
weather for each season. 

One New York store that is using the 
Clayton service is finding it satisfactory. 
They receive the service in the publicity 
division, mimeograph it and send copies 
to the employment manager, the mer- 
chandise manager, service division, de- 
livery and packing manager, and others 
around the store to whom it would be of 
interest. The use of the service has re- 
sulted in saving in advertising, in the 
number employed for the day both in 
the selling departments and in the 
service divisions. By means of the 
weather-forecast bulletins, advertising 
is planned to harmonize as closely as 
possible with the expected weather 
conditions on the day on which the ad- 
vertisement will appear. Further pre- 
cautions against unprofitable advertis- 
ing are taken by holding copy until the 
last-minute report for the following 
day. By this means, a cut in copy can 
be made, if necessary, and this has re- 
sulted in savings of many dollars, which 
otherwise might have been expended on 
advertising that would have lost its 
pulling power because of adverse 


i 
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weather conditions. The store seldom 
cancels an entire day’s advertisement, 
however, because of their doubt as to 
the accuracy of the service. The fore- 
casts are given in rather broad terms— 
‘warmer, partly cloudy and possibly 
showers’’—and the advertising depart- 
ment feels that the service runs about 75 
percentaccurate. This is of decided help 
in planning, but more accuracy would 
make the service far more valuable. 

There is not only the forecast of in- 
clement weather, but also the positive 
value of the service to be considered. In 
Boston and throughout New England 
generally, temperatures in May last 
year were below normal, with the re- 
sult that many merchants took an early 
markdown on straw hats, with a con- 
sequent sacrifice of profits. The Clayton 
Service forecast that temperatures 
would be high in June. Stores using the 
service held off their markdowns in 
view of this forecast, and were able to 
clear a big majority of their straw hats 
at regular prices. 

A number of Midwestern department 
stores, as well as those in the East, are 
planning their Monday activities on the 
forecast furnished them Friday by the 
United States Weather Bureau. Fre- 
quently, when a sudden change in 
temperature or other condition of the 
weather is predicted, the local weather 
bureau is called on the phone about 9 
p-m., in time for the advertising 
scheduled to appear the following day 
to be canceled if the weather forecast is 
of such a nature that this seems to be 
advisable. 

R. H. Macy and Company, Inc. were, 
perhaps, the originators of the plan to 
have advertisements set up at the 
papers, and ready to drop in the forms 


at a moment’s notice. Last fall the ad- 
vertising manager of one of New York's 
big stores was at a social event in the 
evening, when the first few flurries of 
snow fell. He hurriedly called up the 
local weather bureau, and then phoned 
the paper and told them to run the big 
‘snowstorm’ promotion that was al- 
ready set up and ready to be dropped in 
the forms. It snowed the next day and 
the promotion was a big success. 

The morning paper of a large Mid- 
western city has as one of its features a 
boxed telegram forecast that runs on 
the first page. Information for this is 
furnished by the local weather bureau 
at two o'clock in the morning. The 
readers of the papers, one of the largest 
stores feels, are basing their shopping 
activities for the following day on this 
forecast. Furthermore, the store has 
found that when the forecast for the 
night before was ‘‘fair and sunny’’ and 
this last-minute forecast turned the 
next day into ‘‘rain,’’ the report was 
more often wrong than right. Since it 
does make such a difference with the 
sales for the next day, the store has a 
standing order with the paper that if 
the forecast is ‘‘rain’’ for the next day, 
the store’s full-page advertisement is 
automatically cancelled and in its place 
is substituted a small advertisement of 
the store restaurant. 

That window displays adjusted to the 
weather of the hour constitute an im- 
portant form of sales encouragement is 
not to be denied. They should be 
operated hand in hand with the news- 
paper display. In fact, where stores 
decorate a window for a week's dis- 
play and find it inconvenient to change 
it from day to day, a ‘“‘weather win- 
dow”’ might well be employed. In this 
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window, or part of window, displays 
may be made sufficiently flexible in 
character to permit of economical 
change and may be profitably reserved 
for the displays of such goods as the 
current weather may suggest. 


Creating Indoor Weather 


With the coming of summer, the im- 
portance of indoor weather should not 
be minimized. In these days of inven- 
tion one can ‘‘make his own weather.” 
Modern ingenuity makes it possible to 
adjust the two main elements of 
weather—temperature and relative hu- 
midity—to keep the store interior cool 
and inviting in summer and warm and 
comfortable in winter. One New York 
store is now installing a cooling system 
for the summer on the first floor and in 
its downstairs store. Others have al- 
ready installed such systems. They pay, 
for they keep up the general health 
level, create enthusiasm and energy 
among the employees, create a more 
pleasant atmosphere, allowing more 
comfortable and leisurely shopping 
than is possible when it is too dry or 
too moist, too hot or too cold. 

Various other stunts and schemes 
have been used to meet the weather 
problem. Some stores have taken out 
weather insurance that is paid if there 
is a certain precipitation or snowfall 
between certain hours of the day. The 
premium of 10 per cent or more cuts 
into the profits, however, if the day is 
clear and sunny. Other stores, instead 
of taking insurance, have allowed a dis- 
count of 10 per cent or 5 per cent to their 
customers if they purchase the mer- 
chandise on inclement days. Others have 
taken out insurance that would refund 
to their customers the purchase price of 


their Easter hat or suit if it rained on 
Easter Sunday. Such are but temporary 
solutions, but they do make good ad- 
vertising promotion at times. 
Merchants can become ‘‘weather- 
wise’’ as well as ‘‘style-wise’’ in this 
day and age. The jinx of the weather is 
taken away when one knows what will 
happen when temperature and precipi- 
tation are above normal or subnormal, 
and this knowledge correlated with the 
long-term forecasts, which are proving 
sufficiently reliable to be taken into 
consideration, will help stores to profit 
by the weather, whatever it may be. 


B. MILLER 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE IN 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


During the week of March 11, the 
New York Times published three full 
pages containing the replies of three 
English writers to the invitation of 
Harrods’ Ltd., the London department 
store, to ‘‘lend their pens to the cause 
of business.’"” The men, three of the 
greatest masters of the written word, 
were Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, and 
Bernard Shaw. Each man refused the 
invitation. 

The first reply published was Mr. 
Bennett's. He was unwilling to accept 
the proposal for he does not desire to 
flout public opinion, which he believes — 
is not yet ready to approve the employ- 
ment of imaginative writers to whom it 
has granted a reputation, in any scheme 
of publicity for a commercial concern. 

H. G. Wells, in refusing, says, ‘“We 
all believe, of our generation, deep in 
our foundations that our only pay- 
master ought to be the reader. We live 
on sales to readers and we don’t accept 
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fees. . . . Publishers and newspapers 
may buy our work for considerable 
sums, but that is merely a speculative 
anticipation of the readers’ tribute.”’ 

Bernard Shaw says that all authors 
whose work has sufficient weight and 
depth to have a formative effect on the 
public mind write in a judicial capacity. 
“For such an author to accept payment 
for a commercial enterprise, for using 
his influence to induce the public to 
buy its wares, would be to sin against 
the Holy Ghost. To propose such a 
transaction to Mr. H. G. Wells is like 
offering the Archbishop of Canterbury 
a handsome cheque for dropping a 
recommendation of somebody's soap or 
shoes into his next sermon... . A 
writer who has been consecrated by 
Fame to the service of the public and 
has become a prophet must take wages 
in no other service.” 

Each writer, while unwilling to ac- 
cept Harrods’ invitation, expressed in- 
terest in department-store life. Mr. 
Bennett writes that he has always been 
keenly interested in the very impressive 
phenomenon of the big department 
store, regarded either as a picturesque 
spectacle, or as a living organism, or as 
a sociological portent; and Mr. Wells 
remarks, ‘‘Some day I shall dosomething 
of the sort and come to you for par- 
ticulars."’ 


Authors Who Have Dramatized 
the Store 


To what extent have writers of fiction, 
drama, and poetry turned to depart- 
ment stores for facts which interest 
them and their readers? How have 
they interpreted the material? Have 
the heroines been the thirteen-dollar- 
a-weck “‘sales clerk,’ the gum-chewing, 


hard-boiled buyer who knows good 
merchandise by instinct, or the am- 
bitious high-school graduate and junior 
executive, usually with college training? 
Curiosity prompted visits to book 
shops, publishers, circulating libraries, 
and the reference library. The appeal 
to them usually took the form of 
‘what authors have written about de- 
partment stores.’ Sweepings, by Lester 
Cohen, 1926, and a new 1928 publica- 
tion, Passion is the Wind, by Bridget 
Dryden were best known. Speculation 
regarding which authors might have 
used department-store background fol- 
lowed the discovery of these two books. 
Authors most considered were Edna 
Ferber, Christopher Morley, Mrs. Carl- 
ton Parker, Rupert Hughes, Meredith 
Nicholson, Fanny Hurst, and Storm 
Jamison. The Book Review Digest gave 
countless titles listed under ‘‘Business’’ 
and ‘‘Women in Business.’’ Titles gave 
no information, however, and each 
interview was terminated with specula- 
tion and curiosity greatly increased. 
Not sufficient time has elapsed to 
allow an authoritative study to be 
made. The publications of about 
twenty possible authors have been 
checked through a period of fifteen 
years. The following used department 
stores as background: 
Cohen, Lester—Sweepings, 1926. 
Dryden, Bridget—Passion is the Wind, 
1928. 
Ferber, Edna—Buttered Side Down, 
1gI2. 
Morley, Christopher—Where the Blue 
Begins, 1922. 
Nicholson, Meredith—Broken Barriers, 
1922. 
The old conception of a store as a 
place where no self-respecting person 
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would be caught working, where sell- 
ing is a disgraceful occupation, and 
where all women are so poorly paid 
that they would be among the first to 
welcome a more elastic moral code— 
this conception greatly predominates, 
as might be expected from the period in 
which most of them were written. Even 
the 1928 publication uses the depart- 
ment store as background, as W.N. Taft 
of the Retail Ledger says, *‘For less than 
normal escapades of her leading charac- 
ters, in none of whom is there breath 
of life or even true illusion of reality.” 


The New Conception of Store Work 


Gradually, but very slowly, the 
public’s idea of department-store op- 
portunities is changing, even though 
literature has done little to help the 
_ movement along. Fewer eyebrows are 
raised and parents become less embar- 
rassed over the fact that college-trained 
women accept selling positions in order 
to learn to become buyers or do in- 
telligent educational work within the 
store. We accept almost without sur- 
prise or question the remark made by a 
professor of one of our largest Eastern 
colleges for women that the department 
store offers the greatest field of op- 
portunity for women today. No one 
questions the wisdom of the movement 
of professors of economics and statistics 
from the academic field to that of re- 
tailing as statistician, controller, or 
merchandise manager. Nor is opportun- 
ity limited to the junior executive. 
Discussions are becoming frequent re- 
garding the codperation of the training 
departments, high schools, and voca- 
tional schools in giving juniors the 
best preparation for work in a depart- 
ment store. 


As this goes to press we again agree 
with Mr. Taft in wishing that “Some 
day, some one may write the really 
worth-while novel which the depart- 
ment store and its life can be made to 
supply. Some day, some one may im- 
prison on paper a few of the pulse beats 
that throb behind the scene of a big 
retail organization.”’ 

Harrods’ request was not accepted at 
this time, but perhaps the request will 
arouse sufficient curiosity and interest 
in the mind of some first-class author to 
move him to seek out the facts of the 
department store and present them in 
their true colors to the general public. 

Gertrupe H. 


Editor's Note: If you know of any fiction, drama, 
or poetry which deals with department-store life, 
we will appreciate it if you will write us about it 
so that a complete list of references may be com- 
piled. 


“REACH FOR A LUCKY 
INSTEAD OF A SWEET” 


If the most discussed advertising is 
the most succeSsful, probably the award 
should go to the current Lucky-Strike 
cigarette campaign—‘‘Reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet.’’ From a strict 
publicity point of view perhaps its 
copy has been seen, heard, and talked 
about by more people than any adver- 
tising previously released. And the re- 
sults in volume of sales are apparently - 
tremendous, according to the state- 
ments of increased business published 
by the American Tobacco Company. 
There are two very good reasons for its 
success. One is the record-breaking 


appropriation (said to be $18,000,000 
for 1929) which is being used in all 
mass media, and the other is the addi- 
tional publicity given to it by editorial 
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writers, contributors to magazines, 
and the industries which have been 
placed on defense. 

The type of copy used has had the 
effect of arousing criticism in widely 
different sources. An organization 
known as the National Food Products 
Protective Committee, made up of 
representatives of sugar brokers, candy 
manufacturers, chocolate and cocoa 
manufacturers, bakers’ supplies, restau- 
rant owners, and cooky, biscuit, and 
cake manufacturers was organized three 
months ago to develop plans to combat 
the effect of the cigarette advertising. 
Competing cigarette manufacturers 
openly rebut the chief copy idea of the 
“‘Lucky"’ advertising. Women’s spe- 
cialty stores refuse to accept free news- 
paper space to be used codperatively in 
advocating the slim silhouette. Five 
State legislatures have had bills sub- 
mitted to prohibit the sale of cigarettes. 
Protests have been made to the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Federal 
Radio Commission. Resolutions have 
been passed by several national church 
organizations, the National Child Wel- 
fare Association, the National Commit- 
tee of Parents and Teachers, the Boy 
Rangers of America, and the American 
Medical Association. These protests 
are voiced against the idea expressed in 
the advertising copy and the implica- 
cation that cigarettes are a proper sub- 
stitute for sugar. 


Testimonial Copy Condemned 

The cther interesting angle refers to 
the testimonial character of the copy. 
On this point we find national adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies protest- 
ing against the paid testimonial as 
tending to break down the public’s con- 


fidence in all advertising. The National 
Better Business Bureau, Inc., recently 
sent out questionnaires to members of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and to the Bureau’s own 
list of national advertisers. Out of goo 
replies to the question, ‘Do you be- 
lieve that the use of purchased testi- 
monials is good for advertising in gener- 
al?’’ gt per cent replied in the negative. 

Furthermore, the leading article in 
Advertising and Selling Fortnightly for 
February 20, written by a man largely 
responsible for the Harvard prize- 
winning copy of Macy’s and Marshall 
Field’s in 1927 advocates that pub- 
lishers consider the advisability of re- 
fusing to accept testimonial advertising 
that cannot be shown to be voluntary 
and unpaid. The same magazine pub- 
lishes a photograph of ‘‘the incorrup- 
tible actress,"” who was said to have 
refused $11,000 to endorse a cigarette. 
The general manager of the United 
States Lines issued an order several 
weeks after the rescue of the Florida, 
forbidding officers and men to dis- 
tribute photographs and ‘‘exclusive 
signed interviews’’ except through the 
office of the management. He was 
quoted as saying this order was issued 
as a direct result of the action of the 
personnel of the America in endorsing a 
cigarette and giving photographs to the 
advertiser. 

It seems that the age-old problem of 
advertising is present here; namely, the 
short-time point of view and the long- 
time point of view. The advertising 
under discussion may be good business, 
but farsighted retailers do not agree 
with the principle of building today’s 
volume at the expense of future sales. 
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Retail Trade in 1928 


The tables in this article give the sales, profits, and earnings on 
common stock for nearly all of the large individual stores and 
chains that have reported figures for 1928. 


= retail volume-and-profit 
statistics which are appearing 
from time to time throw much light on 
the progress of retail trade. The 
figures below have been computed from 
reports cited in current publications and 
not directly from official statements. 
Although there are a number of omis- 
sions due to lack of data that the official 
statements might have in some cases 
provided, the figures are indicative of 
the trend. 

Earnings on common stock is the ratio of 
profits available for distribution to 
common stockholders to the number of 
shares outstanding. It is the earning per 
share on common stock. Net profit is net 
income after depreciation, interest, and 
Federal taxes have been subtracted. 
Market ratio is the ratio of the market 
price of common stock at a recent 
price, in most cases March 11, 1929, to 
earnings per share of common stock in 
1928. Capital turnover is the ratio of 
sales to cost of closing inventory Cin- 
cluding goods in transit where speci- 
fied), or the number of times the capital 
invested in merchandise turns per year. 
Stock turn may be computed roughly as 
being 60 per cent of the capital turnover. 


Retail sales for Marshall Field and 
Company, not including mail order, are 
estimated as being between $80,000,000 
and $100,000,000. J. L. Hudson’s sales 
are estimated as $60,000,000. 

Sales of the 26 department stores that 
have reported sales for both 1927 and 
1928 indicate an increase of 6.5 per cent 
over 1927. Sixteen stores showed an 
increase and 10 a decrease. The profit 
showing asa percentage of sales is not so 
satisfactory, only 12 stores showing an 
increase or holding their own, 12 show- 
ing a decrease, and 2 indeterminate. 

Of the 19 chains reporting sales both 
years, all except one ‘showed an in- 
crease. Of the 17 chains reporting both 
sales and profits both years, 8 showed an 
increase or held their own in profit per- 
centage, and 9 showed a decrease. 

The average (median) net profit per- 
centage for the 31 department and 
specialty stores whose figures are avail- 
able was 5.6 per cent in 1928 and the 
average net profit for the 18 chains was 
6.75 per cent. Medians for 1927, with a 
few differences in the stores included in 
the calculation, was 5.4 per cent for de- 
partment and 6.7 per cent for chain 
stores. The chains continue to make 
rather the better showing. 
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Department and Specialty Stores 

Sales Net Profit Earnings Market Capital 

Company in thousands Percent of sales on common ratio turnover 
1928 1927 1928 = -1927 stock March 11 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. $6,122 $ 5,577 7.6% 6.2% 6.45 4.3 
Abraham & Straus 25,422 25,571 6.3 6.0 8.32 ie 
American Department Stores 13,230 9,562 1.52 15.6 4.3 
Arnold Constable & Co. 13,232 13,521 33 293 
L. Bamberger & Co. 35,001 33,595 6.4 8.0 3.21 _- 7.8 
Best & Co. 13,346 12,519 6.53 13.0 11.0 
Blauner’s 10,038 9,022 6.0 — 
Bloomingdale Bros. 23,887 23,908 5-8 3.3 3.80 12.6 10.0 
City Stores Co. 13,781 18,000* 4.1 =.o* _ — 2.8 
Consolidated Retail Stores 18,452 13,904 3.28 — 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 32,074 28,224 
Emporium-Capwell Co. 27,654 24,146 
The Fair 28,032 26,760 3.70 11.4 I 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 34,173 30,372 6.6 6.8 ws 
Franklin Simon —_- — 7-41 
Gimbel Bros. 121,109 123,96 1.2 
Hale Bros. Stores, Inc. 19,416 19,870 “Ss as 2.24 0.7 — 
Halle Bros. Company 18,759 17,150 = 3-68 13.44 
Interstate Dept. Stores 21,500* 17,940 5-7 §-4 4.8 1164 — 
R. H. Macy & Company 90,251 82,215 6.86 24.0 9.5 
I. Magnin Company 9,487 8,363 a a 2.65 13.2 8.0 
Mandel’s 25,456 26,443 3-1 
Mangel Stores Corp. 8,543 6,012 5-5 4.6 
May Company 106,672 102,756 5-4 6.3 4.96 87 — 
The Namm Store 16,698 1.4 _ 
National Dept. Stores 71,404 74,959 2.29 «615.9 7.6 
O'Connor, Moffatt and Company = 4,274 39 — 
Penman’s Ltd. 75123 6,937 6.5 6.5 2.17 — 2.74 
J. C. Penney Company 176,700 151,958 5.9 144.12 26.70 — 
Roos Bros., Inc. 5,041 3:8 8a — 
Russeks Fifth Ave. Inc. 6,000* 2.86 2.33 — 
Stix, Baer and Fuller Co. 3.40% 10.3% — 
White House 9,490 -.. £4 26.60 5.0 
Chain Stores: Groceries, 5 & 10 and Dollar Stores, Drug Stores 

Sales Net Profit Earnings Market Capital 

Company in thousands Percent of sales on common ratio turnover 
1928 1927 1928 1927 stock March 11 

First National Stores 64,400" 60,000* 2.5° 2.022 33.6 — 
S. M. Goldberg Stores, Inc. — 2.73 75 
F. & W. Grand Co. 17,161 12,882 6.8 6.7 a ae 
W. T. Grant Co. $5,690 43,322 4-9 §-4 
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Chain Stores: Groceries, 5 & 10 and Dollar Stores, Drug Stores (Continued) 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 700,000% §00,000* 2.6* 
Jewel Tea Co. 15,900*  14,500* 9.0 
S. S. Kresge Co. 147,363 133,766 10.6 
S. H. Kress & Co. 65,055 58,060 8.8 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 207,373 161,261 2.5 
McCrory Stores, Inc. 41,105 39,336 7.6 
McLellan Stores Company 13,939 11,940 6.7 
Melville Shoe Corp. 22,552 17,800 7% 
Metropolitan Chain Stores 13,513: 12,262 5-9 
G. C. Murphy Co. 12,118 10,233 5-5 
National Tea Co. 85,882 58,801 3-3 
Neisner Bros., Inc. 10,929 6,477 7% 
J. J. Newberry Company . 20,§25 15,069 7.1 
People’s Drug Stores 11,349 8,142* 6.6* 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 104,600 76,500 
Isaac Silver Co. — 5,610 —s 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 287,300 272,800 12.3 
Mail Order Houses 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 214,350 186,683 8.2 
National Bellas Hess Co., Inc. 44,649 44,665 4.7 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 346,974 292,927 8.5 


*Approximate. 


1 Based on recent offering 
price of $35. 


2 1926 Sales—$24,592,297. 
3 1928 Profit—$1,326,238. 
4 1927 Profit—$1,281,000. 


6 1927 Profit—$1,356,000. 
7 1928 Profit—$1,635,000. 
8 1927 Profit—$1,671,000. 
1928 Profit—$1,676,000. 
10 1927 Profit—$1,632,000. 


5 1928 Profit—$1,357,000. 


27 
2.8* 8.23 
9.0 11.13 3.3 
10.45 4.24 2.6 
8.8 
a7 
6.7 397.3. ..38 
7-1 = 4-9 
6.9 4.23 4.4 > 
5-4 4.35. 24 
5-7 4:29 
3.4 3% we — 
7.1 5.10 31.6 
6.8 23.9 
on 4.74% 
3-7 
6.70 
12.9 9.07 23.6 — 
7-0 4:77 27-9 
0.9 10.67 6.2 6.1 
9.0 6.23 58 


1 1927 Profit—$739,000. 
12 1928 Profit—$1,000,000.* 
3 1927 Profit—$716,000. 
4 1928 Profit—$392,220. 
1928 Profit—$5 16,000. 


Personnel and Management Drviston 


Training from the Viewpoint of 


Other Departments 


How can the training department better serve the rest of the 
store? Its relations to employment, fashion work, and adver- 
tising are pointed out by well-known store executives. 


N ORDER to get the viewpoint of the 

heads of different store divisions on 
the job of the training department, the 
Training Directors’ Club of New York 
is being addressed each month by a 
prominent store executive. 

The speakers to date are: 


Dr. V. 


training and employment, R. H. Macy 
and Company, Inc. 


V. Anderson, psychiatrist, 


R. H. Macy and Company, Inc. 

Miss Dorothy Shaver, Director of 
Fashion, Lord & Taylor. 

Mr. I. A. Hirschmann, advertising 


Mr. Delos Walker, superintendent of manager, L. Bamberger and Co. 
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Divisional Employment Managers 

Mr. Walker of Macy’s commended 
the interest the training departments 
have evidenced in organizing their work 
and in keeping in close contact with 
employees. The division of the training 
job into system work and merchandise 
instruction has been beneficial and the 
contact with workers has made possible 
a higher type of salesmanship. 

The employment department has not 
made the advance true of training. 
Most employment people are kept so 
busy at their desks, interviewing hun- 
dreds of applicants that they are not 
awake to conditions within the store 
and have only a vague conception of 
the personnel requirements in different 
divisions. 

Mr. Walker believes that stores 
would find it economical in the long run 
to spend more on employment, so as to 
allow an interviewer for at least each 
merchandise division and, before Christ- 
mas, one interviewer should devote his 
entire attention to the toy department. 
Each would spend considerable time 
making contacts with the executives in 
the division for which he is responsible: 
floor superintendent, buyer, and mer- 
chandise manager. Thus, he would do 
a better job in selecting satisfactory 
material. 

The routine for employment sug- 
gested is for the floor superintendent to 
send requisitions to the employment 
‘manager who does the hiring, neither 
buyer nor floor superintendent being 
empowered to reject a new employee. 
As for line of authority, the salesperson 
is to be responsible to the management 
rather than to the merchandise division. 

On this point, there is sharp dis- 
agreement. For instance, Frederick 


Loeser and Company of Brooklyn have 
recently adopted the policy of placing 
the buyer in complete charge of selling 
personnel. Under this plan, the buyer 
actually hires his own employees. The 
employment department merely acts as 
an agency to send the buyer applicants 
it feels would be satisfactory, the final 
decision remaining with the buyer or 
with an assistant when the buyer wishes 
to delegate to him this responsibility. 
The reasons given for this policy are 
stated as follows: 

“Buyers are very quick to say, 
“Well, I buy the merchandise; I 
have nothing to do with the sell- 
ing of it.’ That statement is often 
made when a department is not 
showing the best results. Then, 
again, having the salespeople an- 
swer to a floorman has not the 
proper psychological effect. The 
salespeople realize that the floor- 
man is only a small salaried person 
and have little respect for him. 
They look to the buyer as their 
natural boss and more readily take 
orders and follow out instructions 
from him. 

“A close study of complaints 
was made by the store among the 
customers and the majority of re- 
plies received indicated that a de- 
fect in selling was the trouble. 
Other reasons were in a very small 
majority. The information re- 
vealed that a more thorough super- 
vision of the salesforce was neces- 
sary and it was felt that the buyer 
was the logical person to improve 
the condition.” 

This viewpoint is that of Paul Mazur, 
as stated in his book, Principles of Or- 
ganization Applied to Modern Retailing. 
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Mr. Mazur is a partner in Lehman 
Brothers, who have an interest in the 
Loeser store. 

Opponents of this plan feel that many 
buyers lack the managerial ability 
necessary to handle salespeople success- 
fully and that it would not be wise to 
develop in them a highly critical atti- 
tude towards candidates for work. The 
buyers might turn down many people 
who would have done good work. On the 
other hand, such training in personnel 
problems may be most valuable in pre- 
vailing upon the buyer to show more 
interest in selling as distinct from buy- 
ing. Regardless of one’s own view- 
point, it will be interesting to watch 
the Loeser and the Macy plans to see 
how they work out in practice. 


Case Work Essential for Training 


Dr. Anderson made the point that the 
training job is never done. So long as 
an employee is in the store, the training 
department has a responsibility towards 
him. The function of training, he 
stated, is to make employees permanent 
assets to the organization. The train- 
ing department should not be merely 
an imparter of dry rules and systems. It 
should be rather the consultant to the 
management in grading up the person- 
nel. A case record should be kept of 
each individual, very much as a modern 
doctor collects all data bearing on the 
well-being of his patients. A complete 
account for each employee of work per- 
formance to date, of health, of home and 
school environment, and of psycho- 
logical rating should be maintained. 
Only by knowing the physical, social, 
and mental background of each in- 
dividual can the training department 
achieve the desired results. 


For the training department to be 
successful in this broadened program 
requires a high type of training worker. 
Specifically, the following qualifications 
are desirable: 

(2) A cultural background 

(2) Asuperior intelligence quotient 

(3) A well-integrated, positive per- 

sonality 

(4) Previous experience in the 

training job 

(5) Technical knowledge such as 

social case work, psychology, 
or medicine 

Dr. Anderson suggested that case 
studies would be a better basis for pro- 
motion than the monthy ratings on 
such qualities as manner, loyalty, and 
initiative that are used in some stores. 

Such ratings, at best, are matters of 
opinion. The rating is a mixture of the 
truth about two individuals—the one 
rated and the one doing the rating. It 
would be better to get the facts about 
performance on the job by asking the 
section managers and assistant buyers 
questions that involve a statement of 
fact regarding a person's actions under 
certain circumstances rather than a 
statement of opinions. For instance, in- 
stead of asking for a rating on manner, it 
may be well to ask what the sales- 
person says and does when gaining the 
attention of a customer. 


Merchandise Training and 
Style Information 
Miss Shaver pointed out that the 
modern teacher of merchandise in- 
formation is virtually a stylist. Lord 
and Taylor, working on the principle 
that a group’s opinion on what is good 
style is better than an individual's, has 
organized a Central Bureau of Fashion 
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consisting of a director, a general ad- 
ministrator, a stylist for each mer- 
chandise group, and a number of de- 
signers. 

This bureau not only handles all free 
publicity on style facts, but also supplies 
the head of each merchandise division, 
the buyers of each division, section 
managers, the training, advertising, 
and comparison departments with sea- 
sonal style forecasts. Before the publi- 
cation of each forecast, the subject 
matter is carefully worked out by the 
Bureau and submitted in conference to 
the executives mentioned. A forecast 
may be revised after publication. The 
buyers use this information as a guide 
in purchasing new merchandise; the 
comparison department checks up on 
this merchandise when it reaches the 
store and compares it with styles fore- 
casted; the advertising department 
builds its plans to present the new 
styles to the public on the basis of these 
predictions; and the training division 
uses these forecasts in the building of 
sales campaigns. 

Fashion shows for employees are 
handled by the fashion bureau, at 
which event a stylist discusses style 
points with the employees. But the 
follow-up of the fashion shows is done 
by the training representative who holds 
department meetings, and meetings of 
groups of departments, for the purpose 
of improving ensemble selling. 

The tendency seems to be for training 
representatives, who give merchandise 
instruction to salespeople, to work in 
such close coéperacion with the stylists 
that they themselves practically be- 
come stylists in charge of training sales- 
people in fashion as well as in standard 
merchandise facts. 


Training Correlated with Advertising 

Mr. I. A. Hirschmann, advertising 
manager of L. Bamberger and Company, 
stressed the importance of correlating 
advertising with training. The work- 
ing together of these divisions is es- 
sential since both have a common goal, 
sales promotion. The one, advertising, 
aims to promote sales by voicing the 
appeal to the public through such 
media as newspapers, the store maga- 
zine, and the radio. The other, train- 
ing, aims to increase sales volume by 
appealing to the customer through the 
salesperson. These two media should 
be in harmony; not in discord. 

But the advertising manager should 
not confine his efforts merely to the 
bringing of customers to the store, and 
the training director to the instruction 
of salespeople in facts about mer- 
chandise and salesmanship. Both exe- 
cutives will do well to follow together 
the promotion of each article through 
the steps of ordering, receiving, analyz- 
ing, comparison shopping, and selling. 
By considering not merely the item of 
merchandise itself but also the many 
expert activities that the store under- 
takes in order to present it to the public, 
both executives may find a better way 
to promote it. The advertising man- 
ager may create in the public mind a 
feeling that this is the best store in 
which to shop, because of the thought- 
ful care given to the selection and pre- 
sentation of every article handled. The 
training director also may, through 
more effective merchandise information 
and more efficient training for service 
to the customer, create in the sales- 
person's mind a similar idealism which 
is in turn reflected in a satisfield 
customer. IsaBeL B. WINGATE 
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MERCHANDISE RETURNS 
The Bureau of Business Research of 

Ohio State University has made an 

extensive study of merchandise returns 

in Ohio stores in 1927. The chief con- 
clusions were as follows: —_ 

(1) Ohio department stores had in 1927 
sales of $251,100,000 and returns of 
$10,797,000 or 4.3 per cent. All 
retail sales in Ohio are estimated at 
$1,721,100,000. With returns esti- 
mated at the same rate as in de- 
partment stores, these would 
amount to $74,000,000. To as- 
sume the same rate may not be a 
fair assumption, for department 
stores probably suffer more from 
the return goods evil than do other 
stores. For the country as a whole 
returns were estimated at $1,600,- 
000,000. 

(2) There were about 1,500,000 returns 
to department stores, the average 
having a value of $6.94. In 
women’s and misses’ ready-to-wear, 
the average value of returns was 
$16.60 and in small wares only 
$2.67. 

(3) The average family of four returns 
about $6.24 to department stores 
and $44.10 to all retail stores. 

(4) Approximately $1,500,000 are neces- 
sary in Ohio to finance returns, for 
merchandise that is returned is out 
of the store one week on an aver- 
age. In determining the cost of re- 
turns, interest on this sum plus all 
costs of rehandling must be con- 
sidered. 

(5) In 18 department stores, charge re- 
turns were 6.3 per cent of charge 
sales and 3.36 per cent of store 


sales, but cash returns were only 
1.4 per cent of cash sales and .67 per 
cent of store sales. Furthermore, 
83.37 per cent of all returns were 
charge returns although only 53.18 
per cent of total sales were charge 
sales. It appears, then, that volume 
of returns on charge sales is about 
five times as great as that on cash 
sales. 

The about figures are only a part of 
the growing evidence of the seriousness 
of the situation, evidence that moved 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion at its recent convention to pass a 
resolution asking the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to call a confer- 
ence to discuss this problem and to de- 
velop a program of nation-wide action 
to help reduce the return evil. 

There are two viewpoints as to the 
best method of attack. One is to 
educate the customer, to stir up public 
sentiment against returns through 
women's clubs and other publicity. 
Those favoring this plan are impressed 
with the fact that the majority of 
customers give no reason for returns and 
it is often assumed that in such cases 
the customers are at fault. 

The other viewpoint is to educate the 
sales force and improve system. Those 
favoring this plan believe that the great 
majority of returns are actually caused 
by the failure of the store to do a 
complete selling job in the first place 
and not to customers’ fickleness. 

While the latter view is probably the 
more nearly correct, there is no doubt a 
need to review and perhaps revise the 
commonly accepted policy that ‘‘the 
customer is always right.” 


Editorial 


Trend of Thought of Enterprising Merchants in Stores 
Under $100,000 Annually 


A few years ago the small merchant 
was much alarmed over mail-order 
competition. A few years later, house- 
to-house canvassing attracted his at- 
tention. Later, chain-store competition 
was looked upon as a menace. At the 
present time he is beginning to realize 
that his future depends in a large meas- 
ure upon his business methods. He 
pays more attention to scientific re- 
tailing methods in his business than he 
did five years ago, and realizes that if 
he conducts his business along scientific 
lines he will be able to hold his own in 
the competitive field with the chain 
store and the department store. Further- 
more, he feels that the jobber is his best 
friend and that the future of the one de- 
pends upon his co6peration with the 
other. 

The foregoing trend was shown in 
the list of questions taken from the 
answers tO a questionnaire sent to 
several hundred merchants. The selec- 
tion was used as a basis of discussion at 
a group conference during a recent 
annual convention. The following are 
a few of the important questions that 
were discussed at length: 

(1) What is the most practical basis for 
departmentizing? 


(2) What was the principal cause of 
markdowns and how can they be 
controlled? 


(3) What benefit can be derived from a 
thorough sales analysis? 


(4) What is the best way to handle in- 
ventory shortages? 


(5) Should unprofitable departments be 
discontinued ? 


(6) What is the best method of paying 
salespeople? 


(7) Are we pushing too hard for 
volume at the expense of profits? 


(8) Are leased departments profitable? 


(9) What type of advertising is most 
effective today? 


(10) Is it better to know approximate 
gross and net profit each day, week, 
or month, rather than waiting 
until the end of the year? 


Retailing, like other commercial 
activities, should be approached from 
the scientific angle. The small mer- 
chant is learning the lesson that re- 
tailing demands careful analytical study 
and the application of scientific methods 


in every phase of store activity. 
N. A. B. 
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